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A Georgian Intellectualist 

respect it is akin to the work of most of the other Geor- 
gians, though it is grounded on an intellectual honesty and 
willingness to experiment far greater than theirs. 

John Gould Fletcher 

A CANADIAN POET 

Moonlight and Common Day, by Louise Morey Bowman. 

The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Toronto. 

A rare and exquisite spirit, sometimes dancing, some- 
times brooding, companions us in this book; a spirit so 
fine that one accepts with little question a certain loose- 
ness of technique, and forgives phrasing sometimes too 
careless and obvious. Mrs. Bowman happily possesses 
a modern and individual imagination. Her feeling is her 
own, not inherited or borrowed; her style is simple and 
direct; and such faults as she might be accused of are not 
Victorian reminders. 

There is a certain appealing intimacy, for example, in 
the familiar and expansive poem, Time-pieces; and it 
succeeds in linking up a well-worn subject, the rhythmic 
march of time — not only with clocks and sun-dials, but 
with power-house engines. Here is the finale: 

At first theifrush and their crashing roar 

Terrified me. 

I wanted to scream and to run . . . gasping . . . 

Now the noise has become rhythmical . . . awesome . . 

And I think, queerly, of deep green caverns 

Far under the roar of the ocean. 

How slow . . . slow . . . slow 
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The old clock's striking at midnight, 

In comparison 

With this hurrying rhythmical beat of these mighty engines 

Timed to the fraction of a second. 

Now I shall simply write down, laboriously . . . 
As a child writes . . . 
And very reverently . . . 
God 

Sundials 

Clocks 

Engines 

Time and Eternity. 

This child-like approach may be found in many of 
the poems — mature feeling conceived in a child's fresh 
maginative terms. One finds it in Sacrament and 
Earth-born, in Sea-lavender and The Birthplace, but 
sensitively enriched with the spirit of love which is beyond 
a child's experience. It is love more maternal than erotic, 
allying itself with nature in such poems as Moonlight 
and Common Day and The Apple Orchard, and reaching 
a rare intensity of maternal passion in the beautiful war- 
dialogue, And Forbid Them Not, and in that intuitive and 
poignant baby-tragedy, The Little Death. 

It is difficult to reveal in a poem or two a personality 
so rich and fine, and a talent which attains in certain 
poems such a delicate bloom of beautiful and adequate 
expression. Dinner of Herbs is strikingly quotable, but 
neater and less original than others; ditto The Poet. 
Others mentioned above are too long to quote, including 
And Forbid Them Not, which was in Poetry some years 
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A Canadian Poet 

ago. Perhaps this one, Darkness, is as representative 
as any of the briefer poems: 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion 

That if I worship the new gods 

Sincerely, in the sunshine, 

I must not pray in the moonlight 

By the shrines of the old gods, 

Where the cherry blossoms still shine. 

But sometimes, in the darkness, 

I mistake the shrines; 

And I kneel and pray, and the gods speak to me. 

And until I breathe suddenly 

The scent of the cherry blossoms, 

I do not know whether they are really 

The old or the new shrines. 

And by then I have wept, and prayed, 

And been answered. 

So what does it matter? 

No, a few extracts are not enough. The book has un- 
usual unity and personality. To make friends with the 
poet one should read it all. H. M. 

CROSS PURPOSES 

Igdrasil, by Royall Snow. Four Seas Co. 

Igdrasil is an attempt, a sincere attempt, at grafting 
together the new and the old manners; but because 
temperamentally Mr. Snow is a romantic and to an 
extent a moralist, and because the infusion of the new 
has not been basic, Igdrasil is after all reactionary. It 
is when the formal device becomes a habit, and appears 
in the creative synthesis simultaneously with image and 
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